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ADDRESS TO THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL CLASS OF 1909 


By CLEMENT W. ANprREwsS, Librarian, John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When I was asked by Miss Hazeltine to address the graduating class of the 
Wisconsin Library School I replied that I had two good reasons for accept- 
ing, the one my regard for her and the other my desire to show my apprecia- 
tion of her work here. I might well have added that I had two strong reasons 
for refusing, the one the many demands upon my time just now, and the other 
my doubts as to my ability to make an address fitting the occasion. My 
doubts are not due to the lack of a subject, for the opening of a professional 
career to a group of earnest students must always offer subjects in plenty. 
The occasion, however, is of a kind to demand gracefulness as well as strength 
of treatment, imagination as well as knowledge, ornament as well as precision. 
Whatever a scientific training may have done for me in regard to the last 
mentioned qualities it certainly has done nothing to develop the first men- 
tioned. I fear, therefore, to find myself in the position of the good man who 
was offered by his pastor the long desired opportunity of preaching to the 
congregation and found that all he could say was: “Be good, friends, be 
good.” So I, too, may find nothing to say but Be good— librarians. 

And, indeed, that is my message, though I hope to amplify and illustrate 
it somewhat. Of course you will not expect any instruction as to the techni- 
cal side of your work. The School has already given you this. Nor would 
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this seem to be the time and place for the expression of any heretical views I 
may hold as to the orthodox doctrines of dictionary catalogues, access to the 
shelves, and so forth. I do not doubt that you have been instructed that li- 
brary science is still in its formative period. When, if ever, it is regarded by 
librarians as established and fixed beyond question of change then it is time 
for its overthrow. You have doubtless been taught that in going out into the 
service of particular communities you are to consider first the needs of those 
communities and to adapt the methods you have learned in school to those 
needs. It requires only a slight acquaintance with American libraries to realize 
the variety of aim and method which they manifest. Your school has surely 
taught you something of this variety and though the subject tempts one to 
develop and expand it, I turn for my topic to the more personal relations of 
the librarian to his work. 

It is a commonplace, not merely among librarians but among people gener- 
ally, that the ideal of librarianship has changed greatly within the lifetime of 
the present generation. True as this is, it seems to me that the exact nature 
of the change is often misunderstood and one of its most important features 
for the most part overlooked. In the very important question of the personal 
qualification of the librarian there has undoubtedly been a change in the em- 
phasis laid upon scholarship, especially in comparison with executive ability. 
Yet I have often thought that the extent of the change is exaggerated and the 
comparison made unfairly between the ideal of the present and the practice 
of the past. JI have seen no convincing proof that our predecessors really 
preferred their tomes dusty or that all modern libraries are located in Spotless 
Towns. Probably they were confronted with the same difficulty, which some 
of us face today, and which some of you are likely to face tomorrow, the prob- 
lem of a limited income and an unlimited field of opportunity. In the equally 
important matter of the relations of the librarian with his public compare the 
Twentieth Century American views collected by Mr. Henry in his interesting 
compilation on “Librarianship—What it Implies” with the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury French ideal of Parent as quoted by Peignot. I use Dana’s translation 
which hangs in my office: “He is not the priest of any cult; the minister of 
any sect; the chief of any faction; the initiate of any coterie; the adept or the 
candidate of any academy; the idolatrous partisan of any system. He belongs 
to the public and especially to the amateurs who find in him a living, speaking, 
library. He is at the service of the young, who are curious and eager for in- 
struction, to whom he will be a guide sure and kindly, conducting them to the 
purest and most available sources of knowledge. He ought to be the profes- 
sors of the general schools of his department a useful colleague, an enlightened 
friend, an ever present counsellor who in concert with them works for the 
success of public instruction. He devotes himself above all to the prosperity 
of his own town or province, and is thoroughly conversant with all its riches 
and all its resources.” Is not this the same spirit and the same ideal which 
make us today endeavor to free our libraries from political and sectarian con- 
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trol, to develop the work of our reference department, to establish closer rela- 
tions with the schools and the teachers, to maintain children’s departments, 
and to strive after more useful relations with business men and technical 
workers ? 

On the other hand, there is one important feature of modern library work 
which is a distinct change from older practice and yet this is referred to in 
only one of the score or more of the extracts gathered by Mr. Henry. This 
change is in the relations of the librarian to his colleagues and is manifested 
by the remarkable growth of a feeling of fellowship and in the concrete re- 
sults obtained by the concerted action made possible by this feeling. 

I have spoken of a remarkable growth, not of birth. The feeling itself 
must have existed always among men of kindred tastes and aims. I have no 
doubt that in the Middle Ages the librarian of a wide-awake monastery took 
great pleasure in showing his acquisition of the previous month to a fellow 
librarian stopping overnight while on a pilgrimage; and that the Keeper of 
the Printed Tiles at Nineveh was ready and eager to explain to a colleague 
from the provinces his thoroughly scientific and up-to-date system of shelf- 
marks. Yet until a generation ago such opportunities were rare occasions 
and wholly casual. With the organization of the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1876 began ‘a new era, one of conscious and earnest effort to nourish 
and increase the fellowship of librarians and to put the knowledge and expe- 
rience of all at the service of each. The usefulness and value of this associa- 
tion is shown not only in its growth from a membership of 69 in 1876 to one 
of nearly 2,000 in 1909, but also in the spread of the idea, so that now practi- 
cally every civilized country has its central association of librarians and in 
this country, state and local organizations meet the needs of those who cannot, 
or can but rarely, attend the meetings of the general association. Although 
the work of these associations is only one of several manifestations of the 
feeling of community of interest among librarians it is one of the most evi- 
dent and important, and as the American Library Association is the proto- 
type of our state, district, and local organizations, it may properly be consid- 
ered in some detail. 

Some of the work which it accomplishes is generally known and recognized 
by all its members. The programme of an annual meeting is produced by the 
co-operation of scores of workers in various lines of library activity, who 
bring their theories, their plans, and the results of their work before their col- 
leagues for discussion, advice, and recognition. Valuable as these formal 
meetings are, it is generally agreed that the informal meetings of groups are 
even more valuable, giving opportunity for that personal acquaintance which 
in itself exemplifies the community of interest and intensifies the desire to 
work together. The same good results from the formal social activities of 
the conferences, though these should always be considered as subordinate to 
the main purpose. 
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The development of the spirit of co-operation among librarians through the 
American Library Association has led to a much wider usefulness for the 
Association than could be obtained by its meetings alone, however large, fre- 
quent, and successful they might be. After only 10 years, in 1886 the Pub- 
lishing Section was established in order to give to all members, indeed to all 
libraries whether members or not, the results of co-operative work in the pro- 
duction of library aids. In 1900 this was more strongly and independently 
established as the Publishing Board, and in 1902 the value of its work was 
still further recognized by the gift of an endowment fund of $100,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie. It has had as Chairmen some of the most efficient workers, 
Mr. Dewey, Mr. Fletcher of Amherst, Mr. Lane of Harvard, and your own 
Director, Mr. Legler. It has issued a large number of publications, of which 
some forty are now carried on its list and it has several important ones in 
preparation. No one would claim that all its publications have been valuable 
additions to our chest of tools, but many of them have been such, and almost 
all have been either pioneers in their lines or otherwise such as commercial 
publishers would have hesitated or refused to issue for us. Moreover, some 
of the publications are themselves the product of direct co-operation in the 
preparation, as well as in the publication. Notably the A. L. A. Catalogue, 
the A. L. A. Book List, the A. L. A. Index, and the Portrait Index have each 
been prepared by the joint services of scores of workers, for the most part 
rendered gratuitously. And again, in the issue of cards for analytical en- 
tries from periodicals there is an example of the co-operation of libraries 
which antedates the co-operative cataloguing of the Prussian libraries. 

Still another way in which the knowledge and experience of the Associa- 
tion’s members are made available for all is in the work of its committees. 
Some of these have made valuable contributions to our methods, have stood 
for our interests in times of stress and danger, or have helped to formulate 
our practice on right lines. One committee made the investigations and pre- 
pared the plans which resulted in the issue of printed cards by the Library 
of Congress. Another committee has worked with a committee of the British 
Library Association in preparing a joint code of cataloguing rules which has 
been printed for both by the Publishing Board. 

The latest endeavor of the Association to make itself useful has been by the 
establishment of headquarters. It has been felt that a more permanent pro- 
vision for the work now being carried on is greatly needed, and that its con- 
centration in one place would enable the Association not only to do it better 
but also to secure greater publicity and therefore greater usefulness for it. A 
beginning was made three years ago in Boston and recently the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library has very generously offered room rent free. The acceptance of 
this offer is of great importance to this section of the country, and to you per- 
sonally, for it will make most available the aid which the Association can give 
to the libraries in which you are to be interested. Its acceptance is to be urged, 
however, on broader grounds than our convenience. Not only does the offer 
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relieve the Association of the burden of rent, a very serious burden in view 
of its scanty resources, but it places headquarters at the travel center of the 
country, and especially at a central point for those states and sections which 
are now, and for the next decade at least will be, most active in library de- 
velopment. 

The advantages of meetings such as those of the American Library Associ- 
ation have been very evident. It has been evident, also, that the country 
is so large and the expense necessarily so great, as to prevent many librarians 
and most of their assistants from attending regularly. Consequently state 
organizations have been formed which furnish similar opportunities to a far 
wider circle. Wisely, it seems to me, these state organizations have devel- 
oped differently in the different states, each trying to meet the needs of its 
communities. Some offer meetings patterned after those of the national or- 
ganization, making the formal programme the chief feature; others give most 
of their attention to missionary work or librarian’s institutes; one at least in- 
cludes in its purpose recreation as well as instruction, and considers its “Li- 
brary Week” a part of the librarian’s vacation. It has been my good fortune 
to attend many of the annual conferences of the New York Library Associa- 
tion and I can testify to the exceptional value of a week’s outing in a beau- 
tiful place, with congenial companionship, and just enough intellectual occupa- 
tion to furnish pleasant and profitable exercise for the mind. All these are in 
addition to the greater gain which is my theme, the development of the feel- 
ing that we do not work alone, but all together for a common object, with 
the power of all at the command of each. 

Nor does the process of organization end with the state. All the larger 
cities, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and I know not how many more, 
have their library clubs, which offer more frequent and more informal op- 
portunities for meeting together, and which include a larger number of the 
junior assistants, who can rarely attend the state, much less the national meet- 
ings. These local organizations, like those of the states, differ widely in 
their scope and character. Many of them naturally and perhaps wisely em- 
phasize the social features, others the technical side, and at least three have 
successfully carried out serious bibliographical work. 

Of course, all these local, state, and national organizations of library work- 
ers are but one example of an almost universal tendency in American pro- 
fessional and business life. Almost universal is hardly strong enough, when 
we consider the tendency includes a range from the clergyman, the lawyer and 
the physician, to the plumber and the laundryman. I well recollect being in 
a city not a thousand miles from here during the annual meeting of the teach- 
ers of the country and finding that another convention pressed the first so hard 
that a thrifty municipality had replaced the second line of its illuminated 
sign on the city hall, which instead of “Welcome N. E. A.” then read “Wel- 
come Undertakers and Funeral Directors.” Except for the reversal of the 
sequence it seemed to me a case for Hamlet’s lament as to the shortness of 
time between the funeral baked meats and the wedding dinner. 
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To some this tendency has an element of absurdity; to me it does not. It 
would not be difficult to imagine for the humblest trade details in which the 
experience of one would benefit the others, while the greater good of increased 
espri¢ d’ corps, though differing greatly in degree, is common to all. More- 
over the division of our organization and of so many more, into national, 
state, and local, is in accordance with the political ideas of the country. To 
what an extent the ideas of state rights and state sovereignty persist in our 
public life, in spite of the steady development of the national idea, is rarely 
understood by foreigners and often forgotten or not considered by ourselves. 
And again, this division and subdivision is not only in consonance with our 
political ideas but is justified economically. Here again foreigners do not real- 
ize, and we often do not duly consider, the effect of the size of the country. 
It is true that railroad travel and its rate of speed have developed noticeably, 
but it is not true that the rates of fare have decreased or the margin of our 
salaries over living expenses have increased noticeably. But even apart from 
these considerations if greatly increased attendance at the national meetings 
were possible, it is by no means certain that it would be desirable. Not to 
speak of the disadvantage of having to meet always in large cities and so los- 
ing some of the peculiar charms of a typical A. L. A. meeting, a much larger 
attendance would necessarily force an even more formal character on the 
meetings and eliminate the already too few opportunities for discussion. 

So far I have spoken only of the co-operation of librarians with librarians. 
There are, however, many other manifestations of the same spirit. The co- 
operation of the state with the libraries is one which began later but has 
already reached a remarkable development. It is hardly necessary to remind 
you of this, for you are here mainly because the State of Wisconsin stands 
in the front rank of those states which regard the interests of the people 
in their public libraries as weil worthy the state’s fostering care. You 
may not all be aware, however, that the roll of such states has grown until 
now it is much easier to name those which do not take this view than those 
which do. While the activities of the different state commissions vary consid- 
erably, yet in all they are to the librarians of their states a source of assistance 
in difficulties, of advice in perplexities, and of supply of material aid. They 
are therefore proofs that librarians no longer work alone. 

Besides these official relations there is growing up a more intimate rela- 
tion between the libraries themselves. The most conspicuous manifestation 
is the system of interlibrary loans. Here, it must be confessed, we still lag 
far behind our European colleagues, though the gap is lessening. Whether 
or not we come to the ideal of Mr. Lane of Harvard, who sees the college 
libraries combining to form a joint collection of the rarer works to be loaned 
to students all over the country, the fact is well established that these loans 
are constantly increasing. Co-operative cataloguing is another manifesta- 
tion of confederation between libraries. Besides the great work of the Prus- 
sian libraries and the analytical work of the five American libraries, already 
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referred to, there are the numerous union lists of serials, of which Mr. 
Josephson had collected sixty-five titles in 1906, without daring to claim 
completeness. Here also should be mentioned the work of the Library 
of Congress in the distribution of its printed cards and in the establishment 
of its depository catalogues. And you perhaps will allow me to mention the 
work of The John Crerar Library along the same line, though at a very long 
interval. Yet we hope that our distribution of 138,000 cards in 1908, small as 
it is compared with that of some four million by the Library of Congress, 
may be considered at least as an evidence of our desire to make our work 
available for all whom it can help. 

Another manifestation of the spirit of fellowship is in the development of 
staff meetings and library councils. In December, 1907, the Library Journal 
printed a collection of reports from eleven libraries in as many cities, where 
such meetings were held. These reports are very interesting reading and 
show a general agreement that these meetings, when properly planned and 
conducted, are of distinct advantage in producing a feeling of unity in the staff 
and a co-ordination of effort not found in a library where each member of 
the staff works as an individual. 

There are other manifestations which might well be mentioned. Work 
with groups of readers is one such. The most conspicuous form of this 
work is the correlation of the work of libraries and schools. I assume that 
you are familiar with the latest phases of this work (as I am not) and only 
pause now to record my belief in its great value and in the field for future 
development which it offers. I cannot say as much of an allied but much less 
important innovation of the last decade, the story hour, though this is also an 
illustration of the growth from the old idea of a purely individualistic relation 
between the librarian and the readers. Much more important is the work 
with groups of mature readers, such as study clubs, study classes, and, in 
college libraries, seminars. 

This review of the present state of the mutual relations of libraries, libra- 
rians and readers has been of necessity brief. Still more brief must be the 
allusions to the future. As has been said, it is not to be supposed that the final 
state has been reached or that there ever will be a final state. The imme- 
diate future certainly will see a further development of these methods and 
most probably the beginnings of new methods. Existing organizations will 
be broadened and strengthened and new organizations formed to meet local 
needs; the relations of general and special libraries will become closer and 
more useful; the relations of the staff will become more personal, cordial, 
and effective; the relations of the library to the community will become more 
general, more direct, and more helpful. Many things which are not only day- 
dreams will come into existence. Will you bear with me while I dwell a little 
on one of my own? It lacks only a little of at least partial realization, and 
needs only the general interest of librarians to secure this. The establishment 
of headquarters for the American Library Association was undertaken by 
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my predecessor as President, Mr. F. P. Hill, under direct instructions from 
the Council. Undertaken frankly as an experiment with insufficient means and 
and under unfavorable circumstances, nevertheless some of the desired re- 
sults were obtained and the prospects of useful service under better conditions 
are good. One very important condition is partially met by the generous 
offer of the Chicago Public Library and I earnestly hope that the new Execu- 
tive Board will see its way clear to accept this offer. It is true that even with 
the relief from rent the budget of the Association will be insufficient to 
develop all or even most of its possibilities, and yet much can be done. Al- 
though I have spoken of my hope for the future as a day-dream, it is em- 
bodied in a report of a committee chosen especially to represent the conserva- 
tive element in the Association. This committee considered a large number 
of plans and lines of work proposed to them and rejected many as visionary, 
impracticable, unadvisable under existing circumstances, or outside the proper 
scope of national headquarters. There were left, however, no fewer than 
eight lines of work which the committee unanimously recommended as neces- 
sary, desirable, or promising. Briefly stated, these were the concentration of 
the administrative work of the Association, the collection of exhibits of li- 
brary plans, appliances, systems, etc., the collection of a professional library, 
the extension of the present work of the Publishing Board, the furnishing 
of expert advice, a registry office for candidates and positions, a clearing 
house for exchange of duplicates, the facilitating of inter-library loans. Two 
of these hopes have been partly realized, one or two more can be accom- 
plished in the near future, but some of them must wait until the resources 
of the Association have become considerably larger than they are at present. 
I have spoken at length on this one of all the possible future developments 
not only because it has been much in my mind, but also because it lies with you, 
in your future relations with the Association, to help or hinder it. 

It must not be thought, however, that there is only one side to the ques- 
tion. Each new activity has its peculiar dangers, difficulties, and disadvan- 
tages. Some are obvious; some have been urged strongly by those who 
object to certain features of the work; and there are others even stronger, 
which are less generally recognized. Thus the organization of library workers 
may be so overdone that it consumes time, energy and even health needed 
for regular work. Too much attention may be given to the social side of the 
meetings, causing a serious waste of time. Too great reliance on inter-library 
loans may not only embarrass the lending library with requests that it must 
or ought to refuse, but also hinder the proper development of the borrowing 
library. The same loss of power may come through too great reliance on 
state aid. Attention to groups of readers may be at the expense of the indi- 
vidual readers, who probably will always be in the great majority. Unwise 
administration of the children’s room may justify some of the unfavorable 
criticisms made by those who object to this work. The work of volunteer 
co-operators is of necessity uneven in quality, and is usually unreliable as to 
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quantity and time. It is even possible that our co-operation may bring about 
a deadening uniformity of methods. As to this, however, I am an optimist and 
fail to find indications of an approach to a uniformity which would injuriously 
affect the individuality, at least of the larger libraries, with which I am fa- 
miliar. It is in fact the diversity and not the uniformity of these libraries 
which strikes the observer, and it is evident that the process of growth 
toward the least common multiple or of restriction to the greatest common 
divisor will be extremely slow and not a concern of the present genera- 
tion. And for all the lines of work mentioned it needs only proper care 
to avoid the disadvantages and secure the great advantages which result from 
the development which has been my theme. 

And now, ladies, having shown you that the modern librarian does not 
stand alone, or rather does not sit at a solitary desk, but is a member of a 
profession which is bound together by ties of fellowship which are increas- 
ing in strength, it remains for me to welcome you to our ranks. I do so with 
great pleasure and the utmost cordiality, feeling sure that your preparation 
at this school has given you a knowledge of our aims and methods and a sym- 
pathy with our ideals, which will make your library work a pleasure to 
yourselves and to your future colleagues, and a source of pride to your 
school. 





TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Mary W. PLuMMEr, Chairman A. L. A. Committee on Training 


Reasons for training—Why should one need training in order to fill a posi- 
tion in a library? What is there to do that requires training? What do you 
do at a library school or, what do you find to do in a library when there isn’t 
a crowd of people to be waited on? These are questions that are put every 
day to librarians, to library commissions, to the faculties of library schools, 
and to library school students. 

The need of information on the subject seems so general and so pressing 
that the Committee on Library Training of the American Library Association, 
has been asked to put into form such information as is available, to be circu- 
lated in reply to questions, or in communities in which library interests are 
assuming prominence. 

While the most necessary preparation for librarianship, as for other pro- 
fessions, is a good general education, and the most necessary natural qualifica- 
tion is common sense, there is a technical side in the work of every institution 
for the mastery of which neither a general education nor common sense is 
sufficient equipment. 

. There are records to be kept, methods to be devised or learned, small, daily 
needs to be met by devices of one kind or another, books to be selected and 
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bought and made useful; rules to be considered, ways of attracting and hold- 
ing readers, ways of raising money, of securing help; buildings and equip- 
ment to study,—indeed, there are more subjects of study and consideration 
than could easily be enumerated. 

Only a few years ago, librarians were obliged each to work out his own 
solution of very problem, for want of any recognized authority in such matters 
or any general consensus of opinion among them. While it was possible in 
those days to do the work in this way, it still meant great waste of energy 
and duplication of work; and in these days, with libraries springing up like 
mushrooms, and librarians confronting problems and situations hardly imag- 
ined in the earlier time, it would be next to impossible for their work to be 
done economically and otherwise satisfactorily if there were not some recog- 
nized sources of instruction to give approximate uniformity of methods, to 
inculcate the best aims and impart a desirable spirit to the workers, and to 
present to them in concise form the accepted principles of the profession. 

Library schools—Hence the founding of Library Schools, which in one, 
two, three or four years will prepare the satisfactory student to take his or 
her place in the library world, more or less well equipped to deal with the 
questions that arise in all libraries. 

The school connected simply with a library may extend its course over a 
shorter or a longer period of time, at its own discretion; the school connected 
with a college or university must usually arrange its work to fit into the col- 
lege curriculum, on account of students who are doing the work along with 
regular college work, and therefore gives a less concentrated course during a. 
longer period, say three or four years. 

Summer library schools—For the librarian who, already at work, is unable 
to give up his or her position to attend a school and secure a full course, but 
who wishes to acquire what he or she can in the way of training, the summer 
library school has been introduced, giving brief outlines of the most necessary 
parts of library work and requiring only a few weeks’ attendance. It is not a 
short cut to a library position for those who are without one, for as a rule, 
it does not receive such persons as students, and even for the actual librarian 
who enters, the summer school often proves the stimulating influence required 
to convince the student of the necessity for further study and instruction, thus 
making itself a feeder for the full course school. 

Apprentice classes—Apprentice classes may be resorted to for training in 
library work, if advantage cannot possibly be taken of the courses offered by 
the schools, but they go only a little way toward the necessary preparation and 
do not give the candidates thus prepared any standing in the profession. The 
apprentice class is allowable and even advisable for libraries wishing to form 
a substitute list or an eligible list for minor positions, but assistants trained in 
this way should not be and generally are not promoted to better positions with- 
out successive examinations and tests, and, even with these, do not as a rule 
reach the best positions, for want of preliminary educational preparation. 
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The profession in general disapproves of the library, which, having trained 
apprentices, finally sends out those it cannot use to look for positions in other 
libraries, armed with letters or other credentials. These apprentices have 
been trained in the methods of only one library, often they have done only 
the work the library needed to have them do rather than the work they needed 
for training, and they are poorly fitted to compete with the well prepared stu- 
dent. Their entrance into the field has a tendency to lower salaries and stand-. 
ards. 

Correspondence courses—Of the correspondence course, all that can be 
said is that it is better than nothing for the librarian who cannot leave her 
position even for six or eight weeks without losing it. It is one of the short 
cuts which cannot possibly give thorough training, which omits the very im- 
portant element of practice, which cannot be regulated by any authority, and 
which therefore creates an opening for irresponsible teaching by incompetent 
persons. 

The question of establishing correspondence courses has been considered by 
several of the library schools, but the difficulties of giving thorough instruc- 
tion in this way and the probability that an authorized correspondence course 
would seem to excuse students who could take the school courses from doing 
so, have so far prevented the establishment of an official correspondence course 
without any residence feature. 

Other aids—For librarians and assistants who are holding positions and who 
cannot attend even the summer schools, some State commissions and associa- 
tions have arranged for library institutes or round tables. These are meet- 
ings at which one or two librarians, school-trained or experienced in the best 
methods, meet with the librarians of a given locality and talk over methods, 
the best ways of solving certain problems inevitable for the small library, etc., 
afterward answering questions by letter or visiting the libraries concerned, 
thus keeping in touch with the isolated librarian and her conditions. The time 
will probably come when every State commission will include some officer or 
officers expressly for this work of instruction. 

The Library Commission of a state may always be reached by addressing 
a letter to it at the State Capitol. It is informed and can be consulted as to 
the sources of library training within the state. 

States having Library Commissons—California (State Library), Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York (State Library), North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia (State Library), Washington, Wisconsin. 

A number of state normal schools have given courses in library economy 
in connection with their summer schools for teachers, but these have been 
intended only to fit teachers to take care of their school-libraries and should 
not be regarded as a substitute for a library school course. 

A number of colleges and universities have introduced courses in bibliogra- 
phy, chiefly with a view to the training of the student in subject-bibliography. 
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Librarianship as a profession—Librarianship as a calling has several dis- 
tinct advantages for the man or woman of good education, desiring to be of 
service, who is fond of books and who has executive ability. 

While it does not appeal to those who gauge all callings by their money 
returns, the librarian, if equal to his position, is associated with all the forces 
that make for social and educational improvement and is recognized as work- 
ing for the community rather than for himself. 

For the individual who loves books it offers the privilege of working in the 
atmosphere of books, and of communicating his enthusiasm to others and put- 
ting his knowledge of books at their service. 

For the possessor of executive ability, work requiring personal initiative is 
always almost its own reward, and a library offers many opportunities for the 
exercise of such a gift. 

For one, who, in addition to these endowments, has the wish to help and 
serve others, there is no better field and few in which intelligent work is more 
needed. 

The work of the average library, while it allows fewer holidays and vaca- 
tions than that of teaching and has longer hours, yet has almost no disciplinary 
features, and hence means less strain on the nerves than teaching in the 
average school. It requires, however, sound health in those who would pur- 
sue it successfully. It offers also more variety and a larger field of interest 
than the average teaching position. 

Salaries for library school graduates range usually from $45 or $50 per 
month to $65 or $75 for beginners, according to the qualifications of the’ 
graduate, the possession or lack of maturity, judgment, previous library ex- 
perience, extended education, satisfactory personality, etc. | Exceptionally 
desirable graduates receive even more as a beginning salary, when a college 
degree, previous library experience, and unusual personal qualifications are 
combined in one person. ' 

The breadth of the field of library work is another of its attractions, the 
work of the reference or college library, of the public or school library, and 
of the children’s library offering service suited to varying capabilities and 
tastes. 

Persons for whom it is hardly worth while to seek technical training, are 
as follows: 

Those with less than a good high-school education or its equivalent; those 
past thirty-five years of age; those who, with their fondness for books, have 
not the self-control to let them alone when necessary ; those who have physical 
disabilities, such as deafness, impediments of speech, or lameness; those who 
are not sufficiently flexible to adapt themselves to a new kind of work or suf- 
ficiently reasonable to expect some drudgery and detail in the course of the 
day’s work. There is no room for the woman or man whose first thought is 
of personal ease and comfort. ; 

Persons of whom the schools cannot have too many, on the other hand, are 


ee 
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the broad-minded, hopeful, and patient students of human nature, with a sav- 
ing sense of humor, lovers of books and humanity. 

Admission to schools—The object of the library schools is to provide for 
persons already well-prepared as to general education, the training in tech- 
nique and administration necessary to fit them for librarianship. The test of 
general education is different in different schools, some accepting the college 
degree, some the high-school diploma, some making their own entrance exam- 
inations, and others associating the technical with regular college work, and 
therefore incorporating their entrance tests with those of the college. Some 
schools are associated with reference, some with college or university, and 
some with free circulating libraries, the practical work given to the student 
(a most important part of the training) being usually in the library with 
which the school is associated. 

Persons considering a course of training are strongly advised to consult 
the nearest State Library Commission as to a desirable school. The commis- 
sions are supplied with printed matter concerning the various sources of train- 
ing and are always glad to make this of use. 





METHODS OF TRAINING IN ONE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


By Mary Emocene Hazettine, Preceptor Wisconsin Library School 


Any new school would be glad to start with well-defined precedents and 
traditions, but, obviously, these are a matter of growth. Nevertheless, it is 
also evident that the rapidly obtained development and organization character- 
izing, for instance, the recently established universities at Chicago and Palo 
Alto, are due in part to principles that had been worked out by older univer- 
sities; in a sense, therefore, they were able to begin at the point others had 
reached. Their own problems, however, afforded the opportunity for the in- 
dividual development which every institution must itself achieve. 

Three years ago, when a new state library school was projected in Wis- 
consin, offering a year’s course of study, it was not difficult to start with a 
clearly-defined plan for this course, for certain principles in library training 
had already been established, and must be accepted as basic. A careful com- 
parison of the curricula of the different schools, as complete an investigation 
as was feasible of the sectional needs that the new school would be called upon 
to meet, and a constant keeping in mind of its raison d’ étre, made it possible 
to open the Wisconsin school with a more highly developed organization than 
would have been possible had not the experiments and experiences of estab- 
lished schools been utilized. The present opportunity is welcomed, to ac- 
knowledge not only the advice and help so willingly given to us by the older 
schools, but also the indirect and intangible assistance afforded by their very 
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existence and successful organization. It is indeed true that “every man 
stands on the shoulders of all his predecessors.” 

The Wisconsin Library School built its superstructure on three essential 
principles: First, that books should be made the pivot on which should turn 
all the courses of the curriculum. This must not be lost sight of when teach- 
ing so-called technical courses, such as accessioning, shelf-listing, classification, 
cataloging, and the making of various records; rather the teaching should 

_emphasize that books were thus technically treated, simply that they might be 
made more quickly available to people in their need, and that necessary re- 
ports might be made to the people on the expenditure of their money and the 
use and care of their property. Second, that libraries are established for the 
people, and they must be the first consideration in all library work. There- 
fore, the ways of serving them, of arousing their interest in their own estate, 
of gaining and keeping their confidence, from children to grandparents, and 
of providing for the sturdy growth of the community, with books on me- 
chanics and technology, sociology and political science, religion, science, and 
history, as well as for its culture with books of travel, art, literature, and 
biography, and for its recreation with fiction—all these points of view should 
be continually emphasized and not only directly taught but correlated with 
other courses. Third, that practical application of all theoreticar teaching 
should be the vital principle in technical training. 

The schedule of lessons for the first year organized on this basis, divided 
the school year into semesters. In the first semester were given the main 
technical courses, which represented the scientific side of training and pro- 
vided the professional foundation; there were also given some of the biblio- 
graphic courses, representing the humanities. Stated apprentice hours each. 
week were assigned in the local public library, so that practice might from the 
beginning go hand in hand with theory. The second semester was sub- 
divided. The first half (or “quarter”) covered the period of field practice; 
the scholastic schedule was suspended and the students sent out into the 
libraries of the state. Here they served as assistants during the busy months 
of February and March, under the immediate direction of the librarian and 
the general supervision of members of the faculty of the school. The local 
assignments were made according to the individual needs of the students and 
the practical work was so planned that it might prove not only an integral part 
of the course, but an aid to personal development. The last quarter of the 
year was devoted to the completion of the bibliographic courses that had been 
begun in the first semester, to advanced bibliographic and technical work, and 
to courses in administration. The general plan commended itself to the fac- 
ulty, although its application during the first year had most naturally discov- 
ered some weaknesses; chief among these being, that the schedule was too 
crowded, and in the effort to make the curriculum broadly humanistic, over 
emphasis has been put on some of the courses. 

But the principles of the curriculum, and their expression in the daily 
schedule of work, the emphasis of the classroom, and the application of field 
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practice, need themselves to be explained as inherent in the very foundation 
of the school itself. It was established to meet the needs and to respond to 
the interests of these small institutions which constitute the majority of the 
libraries in the Middle West. The problems confronting these libraries are 
distinctly not those to be met by advanced knowledge of technique and bibli- 
ography on the part of their librarians ; but by the principles underlying these 
technical subjects, developed on practical rather than on theoretical lines, by 
the enthusiasms of the librarian, by her own culture and knowledge of books, 
by her spirit of service, by her executive and administrative powers; or, in 
other words, by her ability to do things easily, and to make the library a real 
constructive force in the community. Therefore, the mastery of principles, 
together with skill in performing the work for which these principles have 
been evolved, in the rise of library training, is the basis of the school; this, 
rather than the intensive study of advanced technique and bibliography. 

The fact that the school is conducted by the State Library Commission gives 
to the faculty unusual opportunities to study the needs of small libraries. 
The members of the instructional force have themselves enjoyed experience 
as the heads of just such small libraries as it is intended to assist, and the 
conditions of their employment by the Commission involve not only teaching 
in the Library School, but frequently visiting the libraries of the state, to give 
whatever aid and advice the local librarian may need. In this way, the needs, 
the growth, the ideals of some hundred and fifty small libraries are constantly 
in the knowledge and experience of the faculty, for, except the Public Library 
of Milwaukee, there are no municipal libraries in Wisconsin that number 
above 25,000 volumes, while those possessing from 4000 to 8000 are typical. 
Every other state in the Middle West presents practically the same conditions, 
and it was to meet exactly these conditions that the new school was called into 
being. So, together with the study of principles, training in practical things 
must of necessity be included, with time for emphasis on enthusiasms, humani- 
ties, and culture. Though the entrance requirements are designed to secure 
students having a fairly liberal education and adaptability for the work, never- 
theless, the experience of the faculty has proved that these qualifications must 
be awakened to abundant vitality. 

Recognizing that, in the eagerness to include all desiderata, the schedu'e of 
the first year was much too crowded, it was systematically studied with a care- 
ful consideration both of logical sequence and correlation of courses. The 
schedule of the second year, based on the experience of the first, proved satis- 
factory in major points, and is now the basis for the school’s program of les- 
sons, apprentice work, field practice, and special school “occasions”—for 
already, such is the ready adaptability of American school life, there are sev- 
eral of the latter that are on the way towards becoming traditions. This does, 
not signify that the present program is regarded as perfect and fixed; such is 
far from our belief, but at least certain principles are already recognized as a 
working basis. There is constant study to improve the details. The rapid 
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but complete and substantial organization, not only of the curriculum but of 
the individual courses, is due to the faculty’s devotion, ability, and capacity 
for sheer hard work, and to each and all of its members great praise is due. 
The hearty co-operation of the students, and their willingness to meet the 
undoubtedly “stiff requirements of a single-year course, should also be 
counted as an important element in the successful organization of the school. 

It is probably due to the logical sequence of courses, the systematic organi- 
zation of each course, and their correlation, that the required instruction and 
the two months of field practice can successfully be included in one year. 
Experience has thus far justified the plan of giving the courses in cataloging 
and classification in the first semester. Beginning with the opening of the 
school, cataloging lectures are given in the mornings of Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, and classification lessons on Tuesday and Thursday mornings ; 
both courses provide practice work for three hours in the afternoon, which is 
revised before the next lecture. Frequent seminars are held, for the discus- 
sion of principles, and of such errors and points as are brought out by prac- 
tice. As dictionary cataloging alone is taught, work in subject headings is 
introduced as early as the fourth or fifth lesson; this continues, with the study 
of cataloging points, until well toward the end of the course, when the con- 
sideration of the points having been finished, subject work comes to occupy 
the entire lesson. In the correlation of courses it is planned that the discus- 
sion of subject headings for at least some of the classes—for instance, sociol- 
ogy, political science, economics, and country headings for history—shall occur 
at the time that these subjects are considered in other courses, such as book 
selection, reference, and classification. The shorter courses in alphabeting 
and book numbers, being allied respectively with cataloging and classification, 
are introduced at such time as they are needed for the proper development 
of the main course. Practice work is also given for these courses. The al- 
phabeting, the supplying of guides and cross references to the sample catalog 
made by each student for some two hundred and fifty or three hundred vol- 
umes, especially selected to illustrate all the cataloging points, the actual 
ordering of Library of Congress cards, with all of its processes, and the use 
of the typewriter (alternating with library hand) are some of the practical 
developments of the technical courses. 

Catologing and classification are made the foundations of the technical train- 
ing. The shorter Library Economy courses are therefore given a place on 
our schedule at a point where instruction in cataloging has so far advanced 
as to make it possible to teach the principles and uses of accession, shelf-list, 
and related records, without making it necessary to give special instruction 
tor author entry, class arrangement, date, etc. All of these latter were fully 
discussed as they arose in the lessons in cataloging and classification. Both 
in lecture and practice these shorter courses are given with the least expendi- 
ture of time, and with opportunity for emphasis on their underlying principles 
and purposes, as well as on their technical necessity. 
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During the first semester the lectures on references, book selection, trade 
bibliography, and loan practice (for this is given by work at the loan desk of 
the Madison Free Library), are arranged in alternation with the technical 
courses. ; 

The studies of the spring quarter are the natural development of the course, 
and include administration, subject bibliography, history of books and print- 
ing, history of libraries, children’s work, public documents (both from the 
publication and reference standpoint, together with their cataloging), and a 
continuation of the courses in reference, book-selection, and library economy. 

Lectures by library workers from other parts of the country are obtained 
from time to time throughout the year. These include various phases of 
library progress, professional inspiration, and broad views of daily routine. 
The co-operation of the University of Wisconsin brings to the service of the 
school a number of professors who lecture on the basis of book-selection and 
the comparative value of representative literature in their respective fields. 
Such lectures are not only informing, but coming as they do from men of 
national reputation have a rare value in cultural training, and in opening new 
avenues for thought and personal reading. 

Our field practice is planned to give the students actual library experience 
during their course of study. This corresponds in a degree to the experience 
gained by a graduate physician during his work as a hospital interne. Wis- 
consin is so large in area, and presents so many and widely different library 
problems, that the individual needs of each student can in this field work surely 
be met. Those entering the school without experience can be assigned to a 
well-organized library, where for two busy months they serve as a general 
assistant, and thus become familiar at first hand with library administration, 
records, routine, and work with the public in all its phases, while the theory 
and practice of the school are still vividly in mind. In this manner, students 
acquire poise and confidence in meeting and serving the public, and have prac- 
tical evidence of how library work reaches out to all interests in a community, 
and becomes a vital element in its life. On the other hand, those who enter 
with several years of experience behind them can be assigned to the organiza- 
tion of some new library, or the reorganization of an old one. Opportunity 
is thus afforded to do independent work under the general supervision of the 
faculty, and gain executive and administrative experience, which is a valuable 
part of the training. Such experience is helping also to develop commission 
workers, for whom there is a steady demand. 

Our arrangements for field practice are not only a gain for the students, 
but are beneficial to general library advancement in the state. The reciprocal 
nature of this work makes it of far greater value to the students than 
any two months in the class room; for, while in the field, they realize 
that their work really counts, and is not “made-up” for them. The 
moral support that comes from being of real service is a large factor 
in the success of the plan. Students going fresh from the work and 
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interests of the school, take with them during their two months’ residence in. 
an up-state town a new enthusiasm, a new message of librarianship, which the 
directors of even well-established libraries say is highly beneficial to the morale 
of their institutions. The work is carefully planned in advance each year, 
according to the actual needs of the state for that year; it is, therefore, not 
in the least degree stereotyped, and allows the greatest development for the 
state work and the widest opportunity for the students. 

When, in the first week of April, the students return from their field prac- 
tice in various corners of the state, full of fresh life and enthusiasm for their 
studies, their experiences and observations are made the basis of several semi- 
nars during the spring term. Its value is most clearly demonstrated in these 
discussions, for the students are able to compare and judge of the results of 
different methods, and clearly to understand the need of adapting methods 
to circumstances. 

At the close of the year, as a requirement for graduation, each student pre- 
sents a selected and annotated bibliography. The subjects for these bibliogra- 
phies are chosen with direct reference to what is needed among the libraries 
of the state. For instance, we have had prepared, in response to demand, a 
Graded and annotated list on commercial geography, another on Readers and 
speakers, etc. Sometimes the subjects are arranged in co-operation with the 
Legislative Reference Department of the Commission and various departments 
of the University of Wisconsin. Such subjects as Postal savings banks, Parks 
and playgrounds, Municipal lodging houses, Immigration, Excessive wealth, 
Problem of the boy, Moral education in schools, etc., have been admirably pre- 
sented. The fact that the bibliographies are all to be of immediate and direct 
use, although not necessarily published, gives a refreshing vitality in their prep- 
aration, and affords the student a practical demonstration of the kind of litera- 
ture that is demanded by the everyday world of business and progress. 

During the second year of the school, a joint course was arranged with the 
University of Wisconsin. By the terms of this agreement, a student of energy 
and ability may in four years, with the opportunities afforded by the summer 
session of the University, take the degree of bachelor of arts, and at the same 
time complete the technical training required by the Library School. In the 
first two years, such students take the regular freshman and sophomore work 
of the College of Letters and Science, choosing such courses as will enable 
them to pass the entrance examinations of the Library School. In the junior 
and senior years they substitute equivalent courses in the Library Schoo! for 
ten unit hours of University work each year. 

With the technical drill of regular courses, the practical training that comes 
from field work, the academic standards that joint relations with the State 
University will surely establish, and the constant connection of the faculty 
with library needs and problems in a great and rapidly growing state, the cur- 
riculum and standards of the school should be developed with a sense of 
proportion that will send its graduates into the library field equipped and: 
stimulated for useful service. 
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GRADUATING EXERCISES OF THE CLASS OF 1909 


The closing exercises of the class of 
1909 were held on Tuesday evening, June 


22. 

Dr. R. G. Thwaites presided, in the ab- 
sence of Judge Pereles, chairman of the 
Library Commission, and introduced the 
speakers of the evening. Mr. W. An- 
drews of Chicago gave the principal ad- 
dress on the subject of Library co-opera- 


tion, and Rev. R. H. Edwards of Madison 
spoke of the Librarian as a social factor in 
the community. The class gift, a beautiful 
plaster cast of Guido Reni’s Aurora, was 
presented to the school by Miss Julia Rob- 
inson, the president of the class. 

The presentation of diplomas by Mr. 
Legler followed and the evening closed 
with an informal reception. 





GRADUATES OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Since its organization in September, 1906, 
three classes have been graduated from 


the Wisconsin Library School. The grad- 
uates number fifty-seven. Of _ these, 
twenty-six have positions in Wisconsin 


libraries, six in Ohio, three each in North 
Dakota and Illinois, two each in District 
of Columbia, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Nebraska, and one each in Alabama, Iowa, 
Kansas, Montana, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington. One graduate has 
married, and two are living at home. 


Allen, Harriet Luella, ’07, assistant, Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library, Madison, Wis. 


Angell, Laura Frances, ’07, librarian, Public 
Library, Delavan, Wis. 
Baensch, Emilida, ’08, librarian, Public Li- 


brary, Antigo, Wis. 

Baker, Julia Attie, “O8, assistant, 
brary, Davenport, Iowa. 

Bechaud, Mary Ella, 07, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Bixby, Harriet, ‘09, assistant, Cataloguing and 
Reference Dep't, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Brewitt, Mrs. Theodora Root, ‘08, assistant, 
Wisconsin Library School, Madison, Wis. 
Brownell, Lena Velma, ’09, assistant, Public 

Library, Superior, Wis. 

Bucklin, Winnie, ’09, librarian, Public Library, 
Devils Lake, N. D. 

Carson, Helen Dearing, ’07, chief, Dep't of 
serials, Library of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Casey, Edwina Mary, ‘09, assistant, State Li- 
brary, Topeka, Kansas. 

Colville, Ruth, ’07, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cully, Lucile Mary, ’08, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Montgomery, Ala. 

Cunningham, Marguerite, 08 (Mrs. Lewis W. 
Parks), Watertown, Wis. 

Darling, Mrs. Grace Rathbone, 08, librarian, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Farnham, Florence Claire, ’09, organizer, Nor- 
mal School Library, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Fenton, Polly, ’09, assistant, Cataloguing and 
Reference Dep’t, Public Library, Cincinnati, 


Public Li- 


oO. 

Foster, Winnie Violet, ’08, assistant, Public 
Library, Marinette, Wis. 

Gorton, Helen D., ’07, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Escanaba, Mich. 

Green, Lola M. B., ’07, assistant, A. L. A. 
Booklist, Madison, Wis. 

Gregory, Caroline Strong, ’07, children’s li- 
brarian, Public Library, Superior, Wis. 


IIlahn, Mrs. Katherine Ames, '09, assistant li- 
brarian, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis, 
Hanson, Stella E., °09, librarian, Publie Li- 

brary, Two Harbors, Minn. 

Harwood, Helen, ’08, librarian, Public Library, 
Minot, N. D. ; 
Ilillis, Madalene S., ’08, assistant, Publie Li- 

brary, Omaha, Neb. 
Ilutchinson, Helen, ’07, librarian Physician’s 
-Naeaae Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 


Johnston, Esther, ’08, Publie Li- 
brary, Marshfield, Wis. 

Jones, Lillian E., ’09, assistant, Public Library, 
Racine, Wis. 

Kinsley, Lydia Esther, ‘07, librarian, State 

_Normal School Library, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Knowlton, Ruth, ’09, assistant, Public Library, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Lane, Grace, ’09, assistant cataloguer, Library 
of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lea, Clara Alice, ’08, assistant, Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. ' 

McCarthy, Ada Josephine, ’07, librarian, Pub- 
lie Library, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Marshall, Eugenia J., ’09, assistant, Library of 
the Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Merrill, Winifred Byrne, ’09, assistant, Legis- 
lative Reference Library, Madison, Wis. 

Messer, Angie, ’09, librarian, Public Library, 
Manistee, Mich. 

Miner, Ruth Pauline, ‘07, assistant, Library of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Norton, Edith Marie, ’07, assistant, Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, N. Y 

Osborne, Julia Sherlock, *07, temporary assist- 


librarian, 


ant, A. L. A. Booklist; Madison, Wis. 
Ray, Mary Katherine, ’08, deputy librarian, 
State Library, Lincoln, Neb. 


Reynolds, Margaret Blaine, ’07, librarian, State 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Robinson, Julia A., ’00, acting secretary, North 
Dakota Library Commission, Bismarck, N. D. 

Rogers, Bertha Harriet, ’09, assistant, Public 
Library, Cleveland, O. 
Ryan, Ella Viola, ’07, cataloguer, 
Tax Association, Columbus, O. 
Schauers, Jane Sophia, ’08, organizer, Public 
Library, Fond du Lac. Wis. 

Sette, Myrtle Elmede, ’07, cataloguer, Public 
Library, Racine, Wis. 

Sewell, Harriet Winslow, ’07, cataloguer, U. 8S. 
Dep’t of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Sheriff, Mary Frances, ’08, head of Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau, Historical Library, 
Helena, Mont. 

Sieg, Vera, ’08, librarian, East End Branch, 
Public Library, Cincinnati, O. 


National 
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Smith, Anna DuPre, ’07, children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Madison, Wis. 
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Watkins, Mary Elizabeth, ’09, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Wausau, Wis. 

Weil, Marion Frances, ’07, children’s librarian, 
South Side Branch, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Williams, Ora, ’09, assistant, Cataloguing and 
a Dep’t, Public Library, Cincinnati, 





Tallett, Gladys May, ’08, librarian, Farns- 
worth Public Library, Oconto, Wis. 

- True, Ellen Isabel, ’08, assistant, Wisconsin 
Historical Library, Madison, Wis. 

Turvill, Helen, ’08, assistant, Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, Madison, Wis. 

Wakely, Marion, ’07, cataloguer, Government 
printing office, Washington, D. C 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY 


The annual meeting for 1909 of the Wis- 
consin Library School Alumnae Associa- 
tion was held in the lecture room of the 
school on the evening of June 12th. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting and of the report of the 
treasurer, the report of the nominating 
committee was received and the following 
officers elected for the coming year: 

President, Mrs. Theodora Root Brewitt, 
08, Madison, Wis. 

Vice president, 
Madison, Wis. 

Secretary, Miss 
Wausau, Wis. 

Treasurer, Miss Harriet Allen, ’07, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

A committee was appointed to arrange 
for an alumnae gift to be used each year 
at the Reunion to symbolize the passing on 
of the school spirit to the new members. 
By vote of the association, Miss Carpenter, 
Miss Kennedy, Miss Drake, Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Miss Bascom and Miss Imhoff 
were made honorary members. 

At the close of the business meeting, the 
company adjourned to the Wayside Inn 
where thirty-two members and guests sat 


Miss Ruth Miner, ’07, 


Mary Watkins, ’o9, 


SCHOOL ALUMNAE 


down to supper. The tables were prettily 
decorated with flowers and the colors of 


“the school. 


Miss True, president of the class of ’08, 
acted as toastmistress and added much to 
the pleasure of the occasion by her happy 
introduction of the different speakers. 

The theme of the evening was the school 
Ship, the toast for the Captain being re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Sawyer, acting pre- 
ceptor, whose bright stories and witty re- 
marks were received with hearty applause. 
Miss Kennedy responded for the Crew in 
well chosen words. The trials and inci- 
dents of the passengers on the first trip 
were wittily recalled by Miss Allen of the 
class of ’07, while Miss Robinson spoke for 
the passengers on the voyage just closing. 

Absent members of the faculty and of 
the association were toasted and Mrs. 
Darling closed the evening’s program with 
a beautifully worded response to the toast 
Our beacon light. 

The pleasure and success of the evening 
were greatly due to the efforts of Miss 
Anna DuPre Smith, president of the 
association for the past year. 

JULIA E. ROBINSON, ’09. 





THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL—CLASS OF 1o10 


The fourth year of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School will open September 29, with 
twenty-six students enrolled for the regular 
course of one year. The registration is as 
follows: 


Claire R. Bonnell, Black River Falls, Wis., 
five months apprentice Black River Falls 
Public Library, one year librarian Black 
River Falls High School Library. 

Lilly Mary Elizabeth Borresen, La _ Crosse, 

graduate Milwaukee State Normal 

; three months apprentice, La Crosse 
Public Library. 

Amy Goodrich Bosson, Calumet, Mich., 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

Minnie Clarke Budlong (Mrs.), Bismarck, N. 
D., A. B. University of Iowa; secretary of 
North Dakota Library Commission. 

Myrtle May Cole, Dubuque, Iowa, two years 
librarian of Dubuque High School Library. 


senior 


’ Gretchen Leanore Flower, 


Clara Daisy Fansler, Evanston, IIl.. one year 
librarian Christopher House Settlement, 
Chicago; six months apprentice Evanston 


Public Library. 

Lotta Lealand Fleek, Brodhead, Wis., one year 
Milwaukee-Downer College; one year li- 
brarian Brodhead Public Library. 

River Falls, Wis., 
one year University of Wisconsin. 
Grace Woodburn Foland. Benson, Minn., one 
year Indiana State University; one year 
and a half Minnesota State University; two 
years librarian Benson Public Library. 
Winifred Gregory, Waterloo, Iowa; Iowa Sum- 
mer School for Library Training, 1907. three 
years assistant Waterloo Public Library. 
Ruth Penterfyn Hughes, Freeport, Ill., Iowa 
Summer School for Library Training, 1907; 
six years assistant Freeport Public Library. 
Bettina Jackson, Madison, Wis., one year 
Cooper Institute, New York City; two and 
one-half years University of Wisconsin; six 
months apprentice Madisen Free Library. 
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Amelia Katherine Kiemle, Spokane, Wash., 
two years University of Wisconsin. 
Corina Louise Kittelson, Minneapolis, Minn., 


graduate St. Cloud (Minn.) Normal School; 
eight months apprentice Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

Hannah Mary Lawrence, Buffalo, N. Y., four 
years assistant Buffalo Public Library; six 
months’ children’s librarian Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

Marie Minton, Burlington, Iowa. 

Louise Randall, Cambridge, Ill., fifteen months 
assistant Cambridge Public Library. 

Grace Miriam Rogers, Burlington, Iowa, two 
years substitute Burlington Public Library. 

Anna Boeman Skinner, Princeton, Ill., A. B. 
Woman’s College of Baltimore; four months 
assistant Matson Public Library, Princeton, 


Ill. 

Mae Imogene Stearns, Racine, Wis., Short 
Course of the Wisconsin Library School, 
1908; two years assistant Racine Public Li- 
brary. 

Grace May Stevens, Oshkosh, Wis., Summer 
Session of the Wisconsin Library School, 


1905; six years assistant Oshkosh Public 
Library. 

Marjorie Gundry Strong, Dodgeville, Wis., 
senior in the University of Wisconsin. 
Blanch L. Unterkircher, Burlington, Iowa, 
five months apprentice Burlington Public 

Library. 
Emma M. Wald, La Crosse, Wis., graduate 
Michigan Central State Normal School; 


nine months assistant La Crosse Public Li- 
brary. 

Grace G. Woodward, Odin, Ill., one year each 
Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, IIl., 
and State University, Boulder, Colo.; three 
months apprentice Davenport (Iowa) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Alice Searcy Wyman, Tuscaloosa, Ala., gradu- 
ate Tuscaloosa Female College; two years 
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librarian of Alabama Girls’ Industrial School 
Library; Summer Session of the Wisconsin 
Library School, 1907. 


Of these students, two are taking the 
joint course that was arranged a year ago 
between the Library School and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Competitive en- 
trance examinations are required of all stu- 
dents entering the school, either for its 
regular course, or the joint course with the 
University. 

Four University juniors are registered 
in the Library School, to graduate in 191T. 
They are: 

Bessie Howard Dexter, Madison, Wis. 

Mary Anne Martin, Madison, Wis. 

Lucy Louisa Morgan, Durand, Wis. 

Ella Mabel Smith, Ocontc, Wis. 

A summary of the registration shows 
nine from Wisconsin, five each from IIli- 
nois and Iowa, two from Minnesota, one 
each from Alabama, Michigan, North 
Dakota, New York and Washington. 
The four juniors are from Wisconsin. 
Sixteen members of the class come with 
actual library experience from paid posi- 
tions, five have had from three to twelve 
months’ apprentice experience, and five 
have had the month of experience required 
for entrance to the school. Two of the 
class are college graduates, and eight have 
had from one to three years of college 
training. 





THE SHORT COURSE OF 


The registration for the short course of 
eight weeks, from September 29 until 
Thanksgiving, will number fifteen, thir- 
teen from Wisconsin, and one each from 
Towa and Nebraska. The class list is as 
follows: 

Gladys May Andrews, Public Li- 

brary, Green Bay, W 
Katharine Chenet Barker, librarian, T. B. 

Scott Free Library, Merrill, Wis. 

Edith Carroll Birdsall, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Algoma, Wis. 
Mildred C. Brady, assistant, Public Library, 

Racine, Wis. 

Hallie May Haskin, assistant, Public Library, 
Wausau, Wis. 
Amy Humphrey, Public Library, 

Mondovi, Wis. 


apprentice, 
is. 


assistant, 
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Sarah V. Lewis, assistant, Public Library, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Marion Grace Lown, librarian, Public Library, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Alice Jeannette Millerd, Publie Li- 
brary, New London, Wis. 

Mae F. Moore, assistant, Public Library, Be- 
loit, Wis. 

Mrs. Carrie Nichlas, librarian, Public Library, 
Platteville, Wis. 

Anna Benora Pederson, Public Li- 
brary, La Crosse, Wis. 

Margaret Porter, former assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Superior, Wis. 

Fanny M. Slabaugh, assistant, Public Library, 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Helga Victoria Swedberg. Public 
Library, Rhinelander, Wis. 


librarian, 


assistant, 


assistant, 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL NOTES 


The field practice of February and 
March proved so interesting that the stu- 
dents returned with some reluctance to the 
further study of theories and methods. 
The opening weeks of the spring term, 
however, have been so full of good things 
that this feeling has quite vanished. On 


the opening days seminaries on observa- 
tions in the field crystallized impressions 
and experiences. 

The regular courses have been supple- 
mented by the following lectures: 

April 16—Mr. Hadley, Some Indiana 
libraries 
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April 26—Mr. Brett, Cleveland libraries 
(illustrated) 

April 27—Mr. Brett, Problems of ad- 
ministration 

April 28—Mrs. Fairchild, The librarian’s 
reading. 

April 28—Mr. Ernst Bruncken, Library 
work in California 

April 29—Mrs. Fairchild, Principles of 
book selection 

April 30—Mrs. Fairchild, Presidents of 
the A. L. A. (illustrated) 

April 30—Miss Olcott, 
of children’s rooms 

May 1—Miss Olcott; How to call at- 
tention to special classes of books 

The lectures of the last two days were 
attended by many out-of-town guests, in- 
cluding Miss Dousman, of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, Miss Arnold, Miss Clark 
and Miss McDermott, of the Dubuque 
(Iowa) Public Library, and Miss Rowe, 
children’s librarian of Janesville (Wis.) 
Public Library. The many social functions 
made quite a gala week for staff and 
school. Dinners and drives were given in 
honor of Mr. Brett, Mrs. Fairchild and 
Miss Olcott. Miss Smith, of the Madison 
Public Library, gave an informal recep- 
tion to school and guests. The usual 
May day celebration was more merry than 
usual in spite of the snow storm without. 
The picture bulletins, presented as a class 
exercise each year on the Ist of May, in- 
cluded the following subjects: African 
travel, American pottery, Animal stories, 
Books for girls, Civic improvement, 
Earthquakes and volcanoes, Egypt, Going 
to college, Cooper, Land of the rising sun, 
Northern Wisconsin Indians, Old English 
plays, Our Pioneers, Some novels worth 
while, Stories of Venice, Stories of King 
Arthur, and Wisconsin History. These 
bulletins are loaned throughout the state to 
libraries and clubs. After the bulletin 
seminary and Miss Olcott’s lecture, coffee 
was served in the school room. 

Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, 


Administration 


pre- 
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ceptor of the school, and Mrs. Theodora 
Root Brewitt, a member of the staff, 
sailed on the 22nd of May for a three 
months’ tour in Europe. A number of in- 
formal parties were held in their honor, 
including a “Travel shower” given by the 
staff of the Madison Public Library, and 
a — reception, given by the class of 
1908, 
On May 21 the class visited the Public 
and Normal School libraries at White- 
water, Wisconsin. The architecture, in- 
terior arrangement, equipment and techni- 
cal work of the public library were well 
worth studying, and at the Normal School 
the interest centered in the large picture 
collection, its sources and the methods for 
the care of the pictures. Miss Hamilton 
and Miss Salisbury were not only “at 
home” in their libraries, but planned an 
out-door luncheon and an automobile ride 
for the entertainment of their guests. 

The lectures of the first two weeks in 
June were devoted largely to children’s 
work. The major course of ten lectures 
was given by Mrs. Grace R. Darling, and 
treated of children’s literature, the value 
of certain books for library use, and why 
they do or do not interest children. The 
following supplementary lectures were 
given: Mr. Legler—Illustrated talk—The 
evolution of the child’s book; three lec- 
tures by Mrs. Sawyer, Cataloguing of 
children’s books (with practice work), 
Editions, Series; Miss Kennedy, Annotated 
lists. The course was rounded out by a 
very practical talk on Teaching the use of 
the library to eighth grade pupils by Miss 
Mary A. Smith, librarian of the public li- 
brary of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Professor Mack of the University of 
Wisconsin gave a talk on the Best techni- 
cal books for a small library, with practi- 
cal suggestions as to methods of selection 
along special lines. Professor Cairns, also 
of the University, lectured on the Bibli- 


ography of American literature. 





ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Caroline Gregory (’o7) has re- 
signed her position as assistant at the 
Soho branch, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, to accept the position of children’s 
librarian at the Public Library of Superior, 
Wis. 

Miss Julia S. Osborn (’07) is assisting in 
clerical work on the A. L. A. Booklist. 

Miss Winnie V. Foster (’o8) has re- 
signed her position as librarian at Mosinee, 
to take the position of assistant at the 
Stevenson Public Library, Marinette, Wis. 


Miss Marguerite Cunningham (’08) and 
Mr. Lewis W. Parks were married Aug- 
ust 28, 1909, and will be at home in Water- 
town, Wis., after January 1, I9QIO. 

Miss Anna Dupre Smith (’o7), children’s 
librarian of the Madison Public Library, 
will remain at home the coming year. 

Miss Nellie E. Scholes, summer session 
(07), has resigned her position as assistant 
at Marinette to become librarian at May- 
wood, IIl 

Miss Genevieve Mayberry, Short course 
(’o8), has handed in her resignation as 
assistant of the Public Library, Oconto, 
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Wis., to take a similar position at the 
Madison Public Library. 

Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Pre- 
ceptor of the Library School, has just re- 
turned from an extended tour in Europe. 
Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer served as Acting 
Preceptor during her absence. 

Ada McCarthy (’o7) and Mrs. T. R. 
Brewitt (’08), members of Miss Hazeltine’s 


party, have returned from their trip 
abroad. Miss McCarthy takes up _ her 
work again at Rhinelander, Wis. Mrs. 


Brewitt spent a month at her home in Spo- 
kane, Wash., before resuming her duties 
at Madison. 





APPOINTMENTS—CLASS OF 1909 


Harriet Bixby, assistant, Cataloguing and 

Reference Dep’t, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
io. 

Lena Velma Brownell, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Superior, Wis. 

Winnie Bucklin, librarian, 
Devils Lake, N. D. 

Edwina Mary Casey, assistant, State Library, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Florence Claire Farnham, organizer, 
School Library, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Public Library, 


Normal 
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Polly Fenton, assistant, Cataloguing and 
Reference Department, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Katherine Ames Hahn, assistant librar- 
ian, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Stella E. Hanson, librarian, Public Library, 
Two Harbors, Minn. 

Gertrude Lawrence Husenetter, temporary as- 
sistant, Public Library, Racine, Wis. 


Lillian E. Jones, assistant, Public Library, 
Racine, Wis. 

Ruth Knowlton, assistant, Public Library, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Grace Lane, assistant cataloguer, Library of 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

Eugenia J. Marshall, librarian, State Normal 
School library, Carbondale, III. 

Winnifred B. Merrill, assistant, Legislative 
Reference Department, Wisconsin Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis. 

Angie Messer, assistant cataloguer (substi- 
tute} Wisconsin Historical Library, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Julia A. Robinson, acting secretary, North 

egg Library Commission, Bismarck, 

Bertha H. Rogers, assistant, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mary E. Watkins, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Alma Lee Wilkins, assistant, Legislative 
Reference Department, Wisconsin Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis. 

Ora Williams assistant, 
reference, Public Library, 


librarian, Public Library, 


and 
Chio. 


cataloguing 
Cincinnati, 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


NEws AND 
PERSONAL 


Bell. Miss Martha Bell, for ten years 
librarian of the Beloit Public Library, has 
resigned and has been succeeded by Miss 
Nellie Myers, a graduate of Beloit College 
‘and formerly an apprentice in the Beloit 
Public Library. 

Nash. Lyman J. Nash, for ten years a 
member of the Manitowoc Library Board, 
has refused reappointment. Mr. Nash, as 
President of the Board, directed the es- 
tablishment of the $25,000 Carnegie Li- 
‘brary and has been one of the stanchest 
friends of the institution, whose work has 
counted for much in developing the library. 

Noyes. Miss Miriam Noyes has_ been 
elected librarian of the Oshkosh Public Li- 
‘brary. Miss Noyes is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and of the Pratt 
Institute Library School. 

Rickerman. Miss Gretchen Rickerman, 
who has been connected with the Racine 
‘Public Library since its establishment, has 
resigned her position as desk assistant. 

Stevens. Miss Grace Stevens, one of 
the assistants of the Public Library at Osh- 
“kosh, has resigned to take the course in 
‘the Wisconsin Library School. 

Von Briesen. Miss Henriette Von Brie- 


Notes CONCERNING WISCONSIN 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


sen, formerly librarian at Manitowoc and 
Columbus, was married to Dr. H. S. 
Kaeser of Las Vegas, New Mexico, on 
June 30, 19C9. 

Wing. Miss Florence Wing, of the 
University Library School, has been elected 
librarian of the new La Crosse State Nor- 
mal School. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Barron. A library and reading room 
were opened in May. It is being well 
patronized. 


Beaver Dam. The privileges of the 
public library have been thrown open to 
the farmers in the surrounding district for 
an annual fee of one dollar. 

Delafield. Some new books have been 
donated by a local card club. 

De Pere. At the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors, a resolution was 
adopted inviting the Fox River Valley As- 
sociation to hold its meeting in 1910 at the 
local library. 

Eau Claire. The late Alexander Mag- 
gett left a bequest of three hundred dol- 
lars for a memorial library to be placed 
in the Eau Claire Masonic Temple. The 
books dealing with masonry have recently 
been purchased. 
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vansville. The Levi Leonard Library 
of over two hundred volumes has been 
turned over to the local public library. 

Fond du Lac. The X. Y. Z. Club has 
donated some books to the local library. 

Green Bay. A free lecture was recently 
given at the library by Dr. Paul S. Reinsch 
of the University of Wisconsin under the 
auspices of the Green Bay University Club. 

Horicon. A minstrel show of home tal- 
ent has been given for the benefit of the 
library. 

La Crosse. A. W. Pettibone has donated 
to the La Crosse Public Library a tract 
of land, which has a frontage of sixty feet 
and a depth of one hundred and fifty feet, 
immediately behind the new library build- 
ing, the lot being worth about three thous- 
and dollars and providing for future en- 
largement of the library building. 

Col. G. M. Woodward has given to the 
Law Library in the County Court House 
the printed briefs of every case that has 
gone to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
together with the complete court records. 

Lodi. The village authorities have ap- 
propriated the sum of $50 towards the 
maintenance of the local public library 
which has been in charge of the local 
Woman’s Club. The library has _ been 
moved from the high school to quarters in 
a local store. 

Madison. An exhibition of five hundred 
and fifty dolls at the Historical Library 
has aroused great interest. 

Mrs. S. U. Pinney, who died on June 3, 
1909, has bequeathed Judge Pinney’s li- 
brary to the State Historical Society. A 
portrait of Judge Pinney and some books 
on art topics were given to the City Li- 
brary which has been made _ residuary 
legatee. 

Medford. The Ladies’ Literary Club 
and the W. C. T. U. have arranged to ob- 
serve the Fourth of July as Tag Day in the 
interest of the free public library. The 
W. C. T. U. has giver the library a room 
free of rent and has paid for light and 
fuel for sometime past. The city appro- 
priates $600, which has been found to be 
inadequate to meet the needs of the library. 

Menomonee Falls. A garden party was 
given on June 3rd for the benefit of the 
local library. 

Menomonie. The walls of the reading 
room have been redecorated. 
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Milwaukee. The Library Board has re- 
cently purchased an automobile for the de- 
livery of books to schools, stations and’ 
branches. 

The owners of the Majestic Building 
have installed a Reference Law Library 
for the benefit of the occupants of the 
building. This library is in charge of 
C. E. Estabrook. 

New Richmond. By vote of the Board 
of Trustees, it has been decided to pub- 
lish in the city papers on the second week 
of each month, a notice of one or more of 
the articles published in the periodicals of 
the preceding month, thus calling atten- 
tion to the periodicals in the reading room. 

Portage. The Do Nothing Society has: 
given the library a Donatello frieze, which 
has been placed upon the library walls. 

Racine. A fine bust of Abraham Lin- 
coln has been given to the library by the 
Twentieth Century Club. 

Mr. Thomas M. Kearney, a member of 
the local board, has had the directors’ 
room of the local library beautified and 
improved at his own expense. 

Randolph. The Library Association has 
given a large box of books and magazines 
to the County Asylum at Wyocena. 

Viroqua. The city authorities have fitted 
up a room in the basement of the Carnegie 
Library as a rest room for women and 
children. 

Waterloo. Local talent recently gave a 
concert for the benefit of the library. 

Waukesha. The Beacon Lights Club, 
the club that originally founded the local 
public library, has given a handsome bub- 
ble fountain for the library park. 

Waupaca. Partitions have been re- 
moved in the local library room, enlarging 
the quarters and admitting of new book 
cases. The walls of the library have been 
redecorated. ; 

Wausau. 


The grounds about the library 
building are being graded and _ terraced. 
Cement sidewalks have been laid and two 
fountains will be erected on either side of 
the main entrance. 


West Allis. A game of baseball was re- 
cently played by the married men vs. single 
men for the benefit of the local public li- 
brary. An operetta has also been rendered. 
for the same purpose. 








